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~ Memorabilia. | 


()% May 16 the King of Italy inaugurated 

the resumption of excavations at 
Herculaneum. Under the gaze of thousands 
of spectators, who thronged the roofs of 
houses and occupied every available space 
from which a sight could be obtained, the 
King descended the steps to the face of the 
embankment on the western side of the old 
excavations. Here, where the new work was 
to begin, with a silver axe bearing the legend 
Effodiendum est Herculaneum, he gave the 
first blow. A mighty cheer was raised; and 
instantly about twenty workmen began 
digging. There was soon débris being carried 
away in baskets, and a compressed-air drill 
in steady operation. During the prepara- 
tions for the ceremony there has _ been 
brought to light a very beautiful and per- 
fectly preserved mosaic pavement. The King 


later in the day opened the cloisters and | 


| the beginning of this week. 





gardens of the old Gothic church of Santa | 


Chiara, and then went by motor to visit 
Cume and the Sibyl’s grotto. 


A (20-30 April), quoting from a book on 
Victor Hugo, relates an instance in evidence 
of the poet’s longsightedness. Hugo, he 
says, while writing ‘ Notre Dame de Paris’ 
used, at sunset, to go up one of the towers 
of Notre Dame dragging unwilling friends 
with him. One day he said to them: ‘‘I 
can see the Arsenal. There is Mme. Ch. 
Nodier at her window, in a dress of such 
and such a colour, and a young lady with 
her whom I don’t know.’’ The statements 


were verified and turned out to be true. 


CORRESPONDENT of L’Intermédiaire | 








| mingham one day, 


possible to see the Arsenal at all from the 
towers of Notre Dame, and if so whether 
a person’s features could be distinguished 
at such a distance. These questions being 
answered in the negative he asks whether 
this is an example of a_ longsightedness 
which can penetrate through intervening 
objects—‘‘ phénoméne’”’ he says ‘‘dans le 
genre de ceux que l’on a constatés.”’ 

In the same number of L’Intermédiaire 
is a correspondence on English bathing in 
which the Serpentine is described as ‘“‘ petit 
cours d’eau qui traverse le Park.’’ This 
seems an example of how misleading a con- 
temporary description of a very well-known 
object may be. 


()UR readers probably noticed the appear- 
ance of Gretna Green in the press at 

In April, 1924, 
a couple travelled to Scotland from Bir- 
and the next went 
through the form of marriage at the Old 
Blacksmith’s Shop, and now the bride has 
presented an undefended petition for nullity 
of marriage on the ground of informality. 
There had in fact been irregularity for the 
Marriage (Scotland) Act of 1856, Section 
I lays down that 

After the 83lst day of December, 1856, no 
irregular marriage contracted in Scotland, by 
declaration, acknowledgment, or ceremony, 
shall be valid, unless one of the parties had 
at the date thereof his or her usual residence 
there, or had lived in Scotland for 21 days 
next preceding such marriage. 

Accordingly Mr. Justice Hill granted a 
decree nisi of nullity. 

N a letter, which will be found in The 

Times of May 18, on the subject of the 

‘Oxford’? or ‘‘ New” English Dictionary 
Mr. R. W. Chapman, Secretary to the 
Delegates, states that these believe that 1928 


| will see the publication of the twentieth and 


concluding volume of the Dictionary. 


HE Cambridge University Press an- 
nounces that Vol. vi. of ‘The Cam- 
bridge Ancient History,’ entitled ‘ Macedon, 
401-301 3.c.,’ will be published early in 
June. This volume is roughly divided into 
three periods, the first dealing with the suc- 
cessive attempts of Sparta, Athens, and 
Thebes to assert a lasting hegemony and 
with the failure of Greece to achieve unity, 
the second dealing with the rise of Macedon 
under Philip, and the third with the great 
events of the age of Alexander. These three 
epochs are dealt with by Dr. M. Cary, Mr. 
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A, W. Pickard-Cambridge, and Mr. W. W. | tions to his Son.’ But by far the best book 


Tarn. In addition, Mr. Tarn carries on 


the story of Persia, Dr. H. R. Hall com- | 


pletes the history of Ancient Egypt, and 


| 
| 
} 


Dr. S. A. Cook continues the history of the | 


political and development of 
Palestine. 


Bury and Mr. Hackforth. 


religious 


Mr. F. M. Corn- 


| Museum 
Sicily is dealt with by Professor | 


ford writes of the Athenian Philosophical | 


Schools and Dr. E. Barker discusses Greek 
Political Thought and Theory in the Fourth 
Century. Greek Art and Architecture are 
again dealt with by Professor Beazley and 
Mr. D. 3. Robertson. 
A WINDOW on the staircase of the Old 
Ashmolean Building, Oxford, contain- 
ing four memorial panels in commemoration 
of those persons who in the seventeenth cen- 


| —bought for £590, by the assistance of Mr. 


S.  R. Christie-Miller—is Christopher 
Smart’s ‘Song to David’ published in 1763, 
of which only five copies are known. The 
has also acquired some good 
Oriental manuscripts and an autograph 
memoir of Thomas Bewick written about 
1822; and in the way of drawings a study 
by Ingres for a martyrdom of St. Sym- 
phorien, and ‘ The Bright Cloud’ by Samuel 
Palmer. 


‘Two Hundred Years Ago. 


tury had most to do with the foundation | 
of the Ashmoleon Museum was unveiled on | 


May 17 by Lord Cave, the Chancellor of 
Oxford University. The two larger panels 
are in memory of Sir Christopher Wren and 
Elias Ashmole, the two smaller in memory 
of Robert Plot, the first curator, and of 
John Tradescant.’ In each light, with the 
shield of the benefactor commemorated, are 
representations of distinctive instruments or 
relics —books for Ashmole, compasses and 
scientific instruments for Wren. The 
speeches on the occasion by Mr. Falconer 
Madan, Mr. Guy Dawber, Mr. A. B. Poyn- 
ten and the Chancellor, were directed to 
setting these berefactors in lively fashion 
before the company. Of Ashmole in par- 
ticular there are many odd things to report. 
Mr. Madan said he had never been able to 
discover what thing was that ‘‘ squeede’’ 
which he brought from Scotland. 


AST Saturday, May 14, as we all know, 
Sudbury, as his birthplace, celebrated 
with zest the bicentenary of Gainsborough’s 
birth—or rather, to be exact to the day, of 
his baptism. In general, the criticism of 
his genius and his art which was naturally 
much in evidence during the week goes, we 
think, to show that twentieth century ap- 
preciation of art is more penetrating, more 
comprehensive and more sympathetic than 
that of our fathers. 


fourteen books were acquired by the 
British Museum. Interesting among them 
are Evelyn’s ‘ Panegyric to Charles the 
Second ’; a first edition of Defoe’s ‘ Pacifica- 
tor’ and Sir Walter Raleigh’s ‘ Instruc- 





THE 


Weekly Journal 


OR, THE 
Britifh Gazetteer. 
Saturpay, May 20, 1727. 
Lonvon, May 20. 
On Saturday laft two Ladies in a Chaife, 


From 


were robb’d by one Highwayman neac 
Putney, fome Company coming up, and 
hearing the Story, made a Purfuit in 


Favour of the Ladies; but the Fellow 
having the Heels of them got off. 


The Duke of Argyle being to command 
in Flanders under the Earl of Orkney, his 
Grace has ordered feveral Sets of Horfes 
to be bought for his Equipage, and defigns 
to fet out with a moft magnificent Retinue 
to the Camp. 


For feveral Sundays paft, great Diforders 
have arifen in the Quakers’ Meeting-Houfe 
in White-Hart-Court, Gracechurch-ftreet, 
particularly laft Sunday Afternoon, occa- 
fioned by their Attempts to filence Mr. Wil- 
liam Gibfon, a Mercer in that Neighbourhood, 
who for many years has been a Speaker 
among{t them, but hath lately fallen under 
their Difpleafure. The Particulars, with 


| Regard to William Gibfon, we hear will be 


publifh’d in a fhort Time, in which his 
Friends will vindicate his Character from 
all Afpertions that are laid upon him by 


| his Friends the Quakers. 
T the final sale of the Britwell Library | et 


The Lord Baltimore being lately at 
Tennis, was {truck on the Head with fuch 
Violence by a Ball, that he loft 70 Ounces 


| of Blood on the Spot; but his Lordfhip is 





now upon the Recovery. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


AND CHAMBER. 


‘HE great crux in ‘Beowulf’ is the 

meaning of the word stapol. It comes 
in what Earle (‘ Land-Charters’ p. 466) 
says ‘‘is perhaps the most impressive scene 
of the whole poem.’’ Unless we can be sure of 
its meaning, and the consequences to which 
that meaning leads, we shall only get a 
blurred picture of this scene, 
and we shall fail to understand 
the building which forms an 
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have the sense of steps or of a raised plat- 
form in front of an outer door, and he refers 
to line 926. 

We can see from the Bayeux Tapestry 
what the stapol was. That ancient panorama, 
when depicting the funeral of Edward the 
Confessor, exhibits a view of the whole of 
the north side of St. Peter’s Church at 
Westminster which, as the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle tells us, was consecrated in 1065. 
Outside the chancel, and parallel with its 
wall, a flight of steps* slopes upwards from 
east to west, and there seems to have been 
a chancel door near the steps. The flight 
of steps was intended to give access to a 
chamber above the chancel, in which 
there are two round-headed windows, high 





essential attribute of the story. 
When Beowulf, during the 
night, had vanquished the fiend 
Grendel, there came a company 
of men and women in the light 
of morning, and with them from 
the bridal chamber (of bryd- 
biire) came also with glorious 
mien Hrothgar the king and 
Wealh-theow his queen. Then 
‘*Hrothgar uttered speech—he 
was going to Hall; he stood on 
the Staple (stéd on stapole); he 
beheld the steep roof  gold- 
glittering, and the hand of 
Grendel [which Beowulf had 
dismembered].. For this  spec- 
tacle a thanksgiving to the 
Almighty be done without delay ! 
Much despite I endured, cap- 
turings by Grendel; always can 
God work wonder after wonder, 
the Lord of Glory !’’* And so on. 

Now what was this stapol? 
Dr. Sweet in his ‘ Student’s 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary’ gives 
the following meanings: ‘‘pillar, 
prop, met. foundation; flight of 
steps.”” The last is the only 
meaning which makes sense. Dr. 
Bradley in the ‘Oxford English 











Dictionary’ says that in Old 
English the word would seem to 


*T take this translation from the late Pro- 
fessor Harle’s ‘Deeds of Beowulf.2. The poem 
is heathen, with alterations and additions by a 
Christian hand. In at least one other passage 
bir, chamber, takes the place of bryd-bir. 


* in compartment tv Harold and his com- 
panions are represented as going down a flight 
of stone steps to their ships. One of them, who 
carries a long oar in his hand, as if to steady 
himself, is half way down the steps, and is 
grasping the leg of a companion behind him. 
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up. No doubt there was an east window 
too, and perhaps that is intended to be 
indicated by the projection from the east 
wall. 

We may compare a short story in ‘A 
Hundred Mery Talys,’ 1526, which I give 
in modernised spelling: 

Of him that brought a bottle to a priest. 

Certain of the vicars of Paul’s being disposed 
to he merry on a Sunday at high mass time 
sent another mad fellow of their acquaintance 
unto a foolish drunken priest to give him a | 
bottle, which man met with the priest upon the | 
top of the stairs by the chancel door, and spake | 
to him and said thus: “Sir, my master hath | 
sent you a bottle to put your drink in, because | 
ve can keep none in your brains.” The priest 
therewith being very angry, all suddenly took 
the bottle, and with his foot flung it down into 
the body of the church upon the gentlemen’s 
heads.-—-Ed. Oesterley, 1866, p. 150. 


From this description it appears that 
there was at old St. Paul’s an outside flight 
of stairs leading up from one side of the 
chancel door to a chamber above the chancel. 
At the top of the stairs was a landing on 
which the man met the priest. From _ the | 
landing there was a doorway through which 
the chamber could be entered. The priest 
went in, and flicked the bottle through an 
opening in the west wall of the chamber 
into the body of the church. The writer 
of the story must have been well acquainted 
with old St. Paul’s. 

Over the chancel arch of numerous old 
churches may be seen an opening. like a 
window, now usually built up. Through | 
this opening it was possible for a man in |! 
a chamber over the chancel to look into the | 
body of the church. Through such an open- 
ing the priest in the story flung the bottle 
down. 

At the present day there are not many 
churches with chambers above their chancels, 
but the evidence of the former existence of 
such chambers is abundant. There are | 
stairs, leading mostly from the inside, but | 
sometimes from the outside, to these upper 
rooms. Invariably they are called rood-loft 
stairs, but their right name is chamber 
stairs. There is a very remarkable and 
picturesque entrance to a stair of this kind | 
at St. John’s, Winchester. It is figured on 
p. 55 of Cardinal Gasquet’s ‘ Parish Life , 
in Medieval England,’ 1906, the figure 
being taken from The Journal of the British 
Archaeological Association, ix. p. 1. The so- | 
called rood-loft at Rolvenden in Kent and | 
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Sussex was approached ‘‘ from an outside 
door in the south wall by stairs through the 
wall”? (Rev. Arthur Hussey’s ‘ Churches of 
Kent,’ 1852, p. 143). At Ropsley, near 
Grantham, the stair is in the outer wall of 
the north aisle, near the north-east corner; 
it is contained in a _ half-octagon turret, 
The loft was 
approached by a bridge carried over the 
east window of the aisle (Prof. A. Hamilton 
Thompson, ‘The Growth of the English 


| Parish Church,’ 1911; letter from him to 


the writer). There is such a bridge leading 
from a stair in the north-east corner of the 
north aisle of Eastbourne Church, Sussex. 
The bridge seems to be covered like a tunnel, 
and there is a small window giving light to 


| the passage (See Rev. Walter Budgen’s ‘ Old 


Eastbourne’ p. 58). On a visit to East- 
bourne about three years ago I was not 
allowed to go into this passage, and could 
not make a proper examination. The east 
end of Compton Church, Surrey, is divided 
into two stories and the upper story was 


| originally entered by a stair from without. 


The object of these arrangements was to 
obtain privacy, and perhaps safety, for the 
priest or other occupant or occupants of the 
chamber. 

The same precautions were taken in the 
large dwelling-house, but, as we shall see 
in one case, they did not always succeed. 
In 1203 a man was charged with robbing 
and killing a lord in his own house. This 
man, with other malefactors, fastened the 
doors of his lordship’s hall on the outside, 
so that his servants could not get out to 
help him. Other malefactors then broke 
the door of the chamber, slew the lord, and 
stole his money (‘ Select Pleas of the Crown,’ 
Selden Soc. i. p. 47). Here it is obvious 
that there was no internal communication 
between hall and chamber. The chamber 
was approached by an outside flight of steps, 
or an outside stair-turret. Such was the 
tule everywhere. There was, however, an 


| aperture in the chamber wall through which 


the lord could speak to his servants in the 


| hall. 


Asser, the friend of Alfred, says, in his 
Life of that King, that the King ordered 
royal halls and chambers, wonderfully con- 
structed of stone and wood, to be built.* 





* Quid loquar . . . de aulis et cambris 
regalibus lapideis et ligneis suo jussu mira- 
biliter constructis? ”"—‘ Life of Alfred,’ ed. 
W. H. Stevenson, 1904, p. 303. 
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The royal hall and chamber of our poet’s 
fancy was like one of these. It consisted 
of two divisions joined to each other like the 
nave and chancel of a church, and forming 
one continuous whole. The chamber formed 
an upper story, and was entered, as our 


examples show, from without, the vaulted | 


| 
| 
| 


100m beneath being used for domestic pur- | 
poses. Domus et camera, house and cham- | 
ber, hall and chamber, hall and bower— | 
these were once the usual designations of a | 
<iwelling-house, however large it may have | 
been. In a church, the room beneath the | 


chamber eventually became the chancel. 
We may conclude that there was an upper 


chamber annexed to Hrothgar’s hall, that | 
chamber having a separate entrance from | 


without. The entrance was approached by a 


seeing Grendel’s hand and arm hung under | 
the gabled roof (line 835), and rejoicing in the 
news of deliverance, the King addressed the 
assembly. And after that he with the queen 
and a bevy of maidens ‘‘ measured,’’ or 
traversed, the path which led to the hall, | 
and entered it at the end remote from the | 
chamber. 

The illustration has been taken from Mr. 
F. R. Fowke’s ‘ The Baveux Tapestry,’ Com- 
partment xxx. Photo by Donald Macbeth, 
London. 


S. O. Appy. 
38. Orsett Terrace, W.2. 


stapol, or flight of steps. Standing thereon, | 120 GrarpieR. —_ Iron. 
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114 Porcupine. Wood. Paddle. Bunt at 
Deptford 1844. (382)T. H.P.132. 


115 BrrxenHeaD. Iron. Paddle. Built at 
Liverpool 1845 by Mr. John Laird. 
Built as Frigate; used as Troopship. 
(1400)T. H.P. 556. 

116 Myrmurpon. Iron. Paddle. Built 
Blackwall 1845 by Ditchburn and Co. 
(374)T. H.P. 150. 

117 BuoopHounp. Iron. Paddle. Built 
Glasgow by R. Napier. 1845. (370)T. 
H.P. 150. 

118 Torcn. Iron. Paddle. Built Black- 
wall. 1845. (343)T. H.P. 150. 

119 Harry. Iron. Paddle. Built Black- 
wall 1845. (344)T. H.P. 200. 


Paddle.  (559)T. 


H.P. 220. built on Thames by Mr. 
Fairbairn 1845. 
121 TrIpENT. lron. Paddle. (850) 


H.P. 350. Built at Blackwall by 
Ditchburn and Co., 1845. 

122 Farry. Iron. Screw. (312)T. H.P. 
128. Built at Blackwall by Ditchburn 
and Mare, 1845. 

123 Vioter. Iron. Paddle. (298)T. H.P. 
120. Built at Blackwall by Ditchburn 
and Mare, 1845. 

124 Onyx. Iron. Paddle. (297)T. H.P. 
120. Built at Blackwall by Ditchburn 
and Mare, 1845. 


| 125 Terriste ex Srmoom. Wood. Paddle. 





CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF THE 


INTRODUCTION OF STEAM-PRO- 
PELLED VESSELS INTO THE) 
ROYAL NAVY. 


(See ante pp. 327, 347). | 


109 Sampson. Wood. Paddle. Built Wool- 
wich 1844. (1299)T. H.P. 450—467. 


110 RerrisuTion er Dracon. Wood. Pad- | 
dle. Built Chatham 1844. (1641)T. | 
H.P. 400. 


111 GuapraTor ex BEEL2EBUB. Wood. Pad- | 
dle. Built Woolwich 1844. (1190)T. | 
H.P. 430. | 

112 ScoureE. Wood. Paddle. Built | 
Portsmouth 1844. (1124)T. H.P. 420. | 

113 Janus. Wood. Paddle. Built at | 
Chatham 1844 by the Earl of Dun- | 
donald. (763)T. H.P. 220. 


| 126 CENTAUR. 





Built at Deptford by Mr. Lang, 1845 
(1850)T. H.P. 800. 

Wood. Paddle. Built at 
Portsmouth 1845. (1270)T. H.P. 540. 


127 Dragon. Wood. Paddle. Built Pem 
broke 1845. (1270)T. H.P. 560. 


128 Butipoc. Wood. Paddle. Built Chat 


ham 1845. (1124)T. H.P. 500. 
129 InrLExIsLE. Wood. Paddle. Built 
Pembroke 1845. (1122)T. H.P. 378. 


| 130 Fury. Wood. Paddle. Built Sheerness 


1845. (1124)T. H.P. 515. 
131 Sprtrrrr. Wood. Paddle. Built at 
Deptford 1845. (432)T. H.P. 140. 
132 AVENGER. Wood. Paddle. Built 
Devonport 1845. (1444)T. H.P. 650. 
133 Antetopr. Iron. Paddle. Built Black- 
wall 1846. (650)T. H.P. 260. 

134 Conriicr. Wood. Screw. Built Pem- 
broke 1846. (992)T. H.P. 400. 

135 ENCOUNTER. Wood. Screw. Built 
Pembroke 1846. (895)T. H.P. 360. 









136 


137 


138 


139 


140 


141 


142 


143 


144 


145 


146 


147 
148 
149 
150 


151 


152 


153 


154 


155 


156 


157 


158 


RiFLEMAN. Wood. Screw. Built | 159 Prumper. Wood. Screw. Built Ports- 


Portsmouth 1846. (483)T. H.P. 202. 


Minx. Iron. Screw. Built Black- 
wall 1846. (301)T. HAP. 10. 


AmpHion. Wood. Screw. Woolwich 
1846. (1474)T. H.P. 300. 


SPHYNX. Wood. Paddle. Woolwich 
1846. (1056)T. H.P. 500. 


Srpon. Wood. Paddle. Deptford 1846 
(1329)T. H.P. 560. 

Opin. Wood. Paddle. Built Deptford 
1846 by Mr. Fincham. (1326)T. H.P. 
560. 

GaRtaND. Wood. Paddle. Built by 
Mr. O. W. Lang at Limehouse 1846. 
(295)T. H.P. 130. 

Crapoc. Iron. Paddle. Blackwall, 
Ditchburn and Mare 1846-7. (676)T. 
H.P. 350. 

Unpine. Iron. Paddle. Built Black- 
wall. Purchased 1846. (284)T. H.P. 
110. 

Greenock. Iron. Screw. At Greenock 
vide Navy Lists 1846-7. H.P. 540. 


Seanorse. Wood. (1258)T. Built 
Pembroke 1830, converted to screw 1846. 
B.P: 200. 

TERMAGANT. Wood. Screw. Built 
Deptford 1846. (1547)T. H.P. 310. 
Eunroras. 


r ) Converted to screw 
Wood. .(306i)T. in 1846-7. Each 


FortTH. z 
Wood. (1258)T. BCP. 200. 
SHaRPSHOOTER. Iron. Screw. Built 


Blackwall 1847. (503)T. H.P. 202. 
FrrEQUEEN. Wood. Paddle. (313)T. 
H.P. 120. Launched 1845. Purchased 
1847. 

Triton. Iron. Paddle. Built Black- 
wall 1847. (654)T. H.P. 260. 
LLEWELLYN. Wood. Paddle. Built by 
Miller and Ravenhill, Blackwall 1847. 
(450)T. H.P. 350. 

St. CotumBpa. Wood. Paddle. Built 
by Laird, Birkenhead 1847. (719)T. 
H.P. 350. 

DAUNTLESS. Wood. Screw. Built 
Portsmouth 1847. (1575)T. H.P. 580. 
OzsEron. Iron. Paddle. Built Dept- 
ford 1847. (649)T. H.P. 260. 
BANSHEE. Wood. Paddle. Built 
Rotherhithe 1847. (670)T. H.P. 350. 
Teaser. Wood. Screw. Built Chat- 
ham 1848. H.P. 40. 
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mouth 1848. ((490)T. H.P. 60. 

160 Agsax. Wood. (1761)T. Built Black- 
wall 1809.* 

161 Brenurtm. Wood. (1822)T. Built 
Deptford 1813.* 

162 EpinspurcH. Wood. (1722)T. Built 
River Thames 1811.* 

163 Hocurt. Wood. (1846)T. Built Dept- 
ford 1811.* 

164 Horatio. Wood. (1090)T. Built 
Bursledon, Hants. 1807.* 

165 Basrrisk. Wood. Paddle. Built. Wool- 
wich 1848. (1031)T. H.P. 400. 

166 NIGER. Wood. Screw. Built Wool- 
wich 1848 (1072)T. H.P. 400. 

167 ArRocant. Wood. Screw. Built Ports- 
mouth 1848. (1872)T. H.P. 360. 


168 Vivip. Wood. Paddle. Built Chat- 
ham 1848. (350)T. H.P. 160. 

169 Vutcan. Iron. Screw.  Troopship. 

Built Blackwall by Ditchburn and Mare 

1849. (1764). H.P. 400. 

Srmoom. Iron. Screw. Built at Glas- 

gow by Mr. Napier 1849. (1953)T. H.P. 

780. 

171 ArcHer. Wood. Screw. Built Dept- 
ford 1849 by Lord John Hay. (973)T. 
H.P. 200. 

172 Mrecarra. TIron. Screw. Built by 
Fairbairn and Co., Millwall, 1849. 
(1391)T. H.P. 556. 

173 Buzzarp. Wood. Paddle. Pembroke 
1849. (997)T. H.P. 300. 

174 Arcus. Wood. Paddle. Portsmouth 
1849. (981)T. H.P. 300. 

175 Errrix. Wood. Paddle. Tender to 
Royal Yachts. Chatham 1849. (98)T. 
H.P. 40. 

176 MacictENNE. Wood. Paddle. Pem- 
broke 1849. (1258)T. H.P. 400. 

177 TicEr. Wood. Paddle. Built Chat- 
ham 1849. (1221)T. H.P. 400. 

178 Desperate. Wood. Screw. Built Pem- 
broke 1849. (1038)T. H.P. 400. 

179 Furious. Wood. Paddle. Built Ports- 
mouth 1850. (1286)T. H.P. 400. 
180 Leoparp. Wood. Paddle. Built Dept- 
ford 1850. (1406)T. H.P. 560. 

181 Wasp. Wood. Screw. Built Deptford 
1850. (974)T. H.P. 100. 

Note.—Some confusion (see cxlviii. p. 

39) has arisen over the Recruit, which the 


Oo 


17 


* Converted to screw about 1847—8 H.P. 450 
each except Horatio H.P. 250. 
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New Navy List 1847 states was built at 
Blackwall in 1846, by Ditchburn and Mare, 
as of iron, and presumably as a sailing 
vessel. Lord Melville’s List gives her as 
‘ Brig 12-guns, Length 114:5f, Length of 
keel 92:5, Breadth extreme 30:85, Depth 
of hold 13:10, (462)T. Built by Ditchburn 
and Mare at Blackwall 1846” but does not 
confirm the New Navy List that she was 
built of iron. The first Recrurr (propelled 
by steam) in the Navy Lists was built for 
the Prussian Government in 1851 by Robin- 
son and Russell of Millwall as the Nix, and 
with the SaLaMANDER (built at the same 
time and place) was exchanged at 11 a.m. 
on 12 Jan., 1855, for the British 5th Rate 
Tuet1s, 36 (1524)T built at Devonport 
1846. Both Recrurr and WeEsER (ex Sata- 
MANDER) were double-ended, iron, paddle 
gun boats of (540)T. The exchange caused 
some comment in the House of Commons. 


Note.—Information concerning the earlier 
(sail) packet vessels may be obtained from 
Arthur H. Norway’s work ‘ Post Office 
Packet Service 1793-1815.’ 

Joun A. Rupert-JONEs. 


FAMILY NAME OF WATERMAN.—1 

append all the references to this name 

which are contained in’ the registers of the 

parish church of St. Mary, at Stansted 

Montfitchet, Essex, from 1558 to 1761. 

These registers have not been. printed : 

1718, May 30, Isaac Waterman m. Anne Brown. 

1723, March 20, Anne Waterman, bur. 

1747, Dec. 25, Isaac Waterman, bur. 

1749, May 15, Isaac Waterman, m. My. ——— 

1755, Dec. 5, Robert Waterman, son of Jno. 
and Eliz. bur. 

1756, Aug. 19, Isaac Waterman, son of Isaac 
and Mary, bur. 

1758, Nov. 12, Isaac Waterman, son of Isaac 
and Mary, bap. ; 

1760, Oct. 27, Eliz. Waterman, widow of Jno., 


bur. 
1761, Sept. 20, Lucy Waterman, daug. of Isaac 
and Mary, bap. 

The Schedule attached to the Tithe map 
of Stansted, of 1834, preserved at the Board 
of Agriculture, shows James Waterman as 
a freeholder. These schedules, though not 
valid as evidence of title to property, are 
valuable for personal and place names. The 
name is also found in Essex in the register 
of Kythorp Roothing (1736); Chelmsford 
(1832); High Easter (1792). The register 
of St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, records the 
marriage of James Waterman of Woodford, 


bachelor, and Ann Bevan of the same, 
spinster, on 11 Feb., 1750. 

The will of Henry Waterman of Waltham- 
stow, was proved 8 Nov., 1793 (P.C.C. 574). 

The name of Waterman appears to have 
been confined chiefly to Kent and Essex, 
but more to Kent. It occurs at Bethersden, 
Kent, in 1663. 

I suspect that Warman, found at Stan- 
stead as the name of a farm, is a corruptior 
of Waterman. I am trying to trace the 
abode of the Watermans of Stansted Mont- 
fitchet before their appearance in the regis- 
ter of that parish in 1718; and should 
welcome any information. I have not suc 
ceeded at present in connecting them with 
Waterman’s Manor at Matching near Har- 
low, nor with Waterman’s End _ near 
Chelmsford. 

There are no entries of any kind in the 
Stansted register for the 1631. According 
to D. W. Coller’s ‘ History of Essex,’ 1631 
was a plague year. The entries for this 
year are also missing from the Bishop’s 
transcripts which are kept at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The urbane Curator informed 
me that there was no penalty for non-com- 
pliance, and that the law on the subject 
of transcripts may have been therefore 
disregarded. But, pace the Curator, there 
was a penalty, and the blame for not check- 
ing the wholesale neglect of the rule for 
the making and preserving of transcripts 
of parish registers, must lie at the doors 
of the Bishops and their Chancellors. That 
rule is so often misquoted that it may be 
useful to copy it here: 

Canon 70.—Ministers to keep a Register of 
Christenings, Weddings, and Burials ... and 
the churchwardens shall once a year, within 
one month after the five-and-twentieth day of 
March, transmit unto the Bishop of the diocese 
or his chancellor, a true copy of the names of 
all persons christened, married, or buried, in 
their parish in the year before, ended the 
five-and-twentieth day of March, and the cer- 
tain days and months in which every such 
christening, marriage and burial, was had, to 
be subscribed with the hands of the said min- 
ister and churchwardens, to the end the same 
may faithfully be preserved in the registry of 
the said bishop—which certificate shall be 
received without fee. And if the minister or 
churchwardens shall be negligent in perform- 
ance of anything herein contained, it shall be 
lawful for the bishop, or his chancellor, to 
convent them, and proceed against every one 
of them as contemner of this our constitution. 


Lower’s facile guess in his ‘ Patronymica 
Britannica,’ repeated by Baring Gould in 
‘Family Names,’ that Waterman has an 
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occupational origin, is not, I] think, a 


satisfying explanation of this once rare and 
localized name. 
G. W. Wricut. 


URES.—May I ask for a small measure 
of space to emphasise the importance of 
handing down to posterity a record of the 
history of not only family portraits, but 


interest. It is extraordinary how neglectful 
owners are, even when they themselves value 
the articles, and when they intend that 
they shall be preserved for their children 
or near relatives. 

Recently I purchased in a London sale 
room an historic portrait, which had hung 
for more than two centuries on the walls 
of an old house in the Midlands. Twenty 
years ago I had corresponded with the then 
owner with regard to the picture; yet when 
sold, with other heirlooms, by his son, it 
was catalogued only as ‘‘a portrait by 
Kneller,”” and was sold unrecognised. _ 

In the capacity of executor I have twice 
deplored a similar neglect. The owners 
knew well enough the identity and history 
of their pictures, but they did not trouble 
to record their knowledge, and in both cases 
the information is now permanently lost. 

It should not be difficult to label pictures 
and china, nor to make some sort of cata- 
logue of smaller items of interest. 

When possible it would be well to affix 
a label, and with regard to furniture I 
suggest that a small engraved silver plate, 
which any silversmith would prepare, might 
be attached to the article in question. For 
example, in the case of a table :_-‘‘ Formerly 
in the possession of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart ’’; ‘‘ Purchased from the sale at ——- 
Castle ’’; or ‘“‘A wedding gift to Jane Smith 
from her grandmother Maria, ‘(‘ountess of 
Evershot.”’ 

see Bogda 


Two NOTEWORTHY CENTENARIES 

—As this year seems to be prolific in 
its observarce of centenary commemorations 
it may not be unprofitable to add two more 
to the growing list. The first is that of the 
revelation on Feb. 26, 1827 by Sir Walter 
Scott himself of the authorship of 
the Waverley Novels at a banquet held in 


Edinburgh on that date. Every reader 
of Lockhart’s ‘Life’ knows how Sir 
Walter had for fourteen years evaded 


all acknowledgement of his paternity of that 


| 


famous series, and then suddenly revealei 
it to (some twenty persons excepted) an 
astounded world. Till then Jeffrey, Mac- 


| kenzie, the ‘‘ Man of Feeling,’’ Scott’s own 
NHE RECORDING OF FAMILY TREAS- | 


| during his second voyage of discovery. 


brother, Thomas, and others, had _ been 


| credited with the mysterious authorship. As 


to Scott’s motive for this secrecy, he attri- 
buted it to caprice, but quite other reasons 
are suggested by R. H. Hutton in his 


: : f ; ed monograph on Scott (ed. 1884 
furniture, silver, china and other items of | a ee (e ; 


p. 97). 

The second is the centenary of the issue 
of the ‘ Eton Miscellany’; Vol. i., June— 
July, 1827, Vol. ii., Oct.—Nov., 1827. I 
pessess both volumes bound in one. The 
publication is worthy of commemoration by 
reason of the names of the contributors: 
Vol. i, F. H. Doyle, W. E. Gladstone 
(editor under Bartholomew _ Bouverie), 
Arthur Henry Hallam, W. E. Jelf, Geo. 
Augustus Selwyn, etc. Vol. ii.: the same 
except A. H. Hallam. 

J. B. McGovern. 

Redgarth, Clothorn Road, Didsbury. 


(JAPTAIN COOK : MEMORIAL To HIS 
DRAUGHTSMAN.—In the chapel of 
The Ascension in Bayswater Road, on the 
south wall of the ante-chapel, there is a 
Memorial Tablet to the memory of John 
Webber, draughtsman to Captain — 
e 
died in 1793 and presumably was interred 
in the burial ground of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, the present edifice, erected 
by Mrs. Russell-Gurney and decorated by 
Frederick Shields, the friend of Rossetti, 
having replaced the chapel of that cemetery. 
Wattrer E. GawTrorp. 


ARNARD CASTLE BELLS.—The morn. 
ing press announces that it has been 
decided to discontinue ringing Barnard 
Castle’s ‘‘ Waking Bell.” This bell has 
been rung for a considerable number ot 
years at 6 a.m. The reason given for the 
discontinuance is that owing to natural 
infirmity, of old age, the bellman is no 
longer able to perform the duty and the 
salary attached to the office is insufficient 
to induce a younger person to carry it out. 
This decision does not, however, affect the 
curfew bell, which is to be continued. Steps 
are being taken to provide the necessary 
funds for ringing the 9 a.m. bell and that 
known as the ‘‘ Pudding Bell,’’ which is 
rung on Sundays at one o’clock mid-day. 
These two are survivals from the Middle 


Ages. H. ASKeEw. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


JOOD.—N. Caussin’s ‘Sainte Cour,’ 
towards the end of the introductory 
chapter, has :—La vertu est vne merueilleuse 





ouuriere, qui fait Mercure de tout bois. | 


This is literally rendered in the English 
translation of 1626 by T. H. What is the 
source of the idiomatic phrase? Disraeli’s 
‘“‘T know better than most men of what 
wood a minister is made’’ (‘ Vivian Grey 


iv. i.) and Scott’s ‘‘ The wood of which a | 


knight is made, and that is a _ squire” 
(‘Castle Dangerous’ v.) presumably belong 
to a similar tradition. 

C. T, ONtons. 


OHN RAY’S LETTERS.—Being engaged 

on a supplementary volume of the cor- 
respondence of that great botanist, Ray, 1 
shall be grateful to anyone who will give 
me information as to the whereabouts of any 
of Ray’s letters not already printed, or in 
the Bodleian, or British Museum collections. 
The whereabouts of the original letters of 
John Aubrey and of Edward Lhwyd to Ray, 
which are partly printed in the Ray 
Society’s volume for 1848 are also unknown 


to me. 
R. T. GuntTHer. 


IR JOHN GAYER.—Can any reader tell 
me of the existence of any portrait of 
Sir John Gayer, Lord Mayor of London, 
1647, and its present location? Also what 
is the original authority for the statement 
that in his early life Sir John, travelling 
in the East, escaped the attack of a lion, 


iJ 


in grateful remembrance of which and in | 
| spices, and ‘“‘ linen cloth of Holland ’’ were 


thanksgiving, he founded the Lion Sermon 
still preached annually at St. Catherine 
Cree Church ? 

I do not find any documentary evidence 
of fact in connection with the legend. Sir 
John’s will, setting aside a bequest for the 
foundation of the sermon (133 Fairfax 56), 
does not refer to the incident. Nor can I 
find it set forth in the contemporary obitu- 
ary sermon by the Rev. N. Hardy. The 
legend does not appear to be documented in 
the ‘ Memoirs of the Family of Gayer,’ by 


ABTILLERY OFFICERS: PORTRAITS 

WANTED.—Can anyone say if a por- 
trait exists of any of the following officers 
who were appointed to the office of 
‘Director-General of Artillery’? in the 


| years mentioned against their names :— 


General Duncan Drummond, 1793. 
General Robert Douglas, 1823. 

General Wiliam Millar, 1833. 

Generil Percy Drummond, C.B., 1840 


| (son of the above). 


General J. Webber Smith, C.B., 1884. 
Any information as to names and ad- 
dresses of any descendants would be very 


welcome 
PA As 


P[AMILTON OF VIRGINIA AND N. 
CAROLIN A.—Information is requested 
of the direct ancestors of (ol. John Hamil- 
ton and Archibald Hamilton (brothers) of 
Everton, Lanarkshire, merchants in Hali- 
fax, Virginia and Raleigh, North Carolina, 
1773. During the American Revolutionary 
War Colonel John Hamilton raised and 
commanded the Royal North Carolina Regt. 
1779. From 1783—1794 he was British Con- 
sul at Norfolk, Virginia. At Augusta, 
South Carolina, he married Claudia Tatt- 
nall, 1784. Died somewhere in England, 
1817. E. F. 


SE OF WAX IN MEDIAEVAL 
BURIALS.—It appears that in the 
Middle Ages it was customary to coat the 
body of a dead person with wax, and apply 
spices, though whether the spices were 
simply placed on the wax, stuck in, as it 
were, I am unable to say. The body was 
then wrapped in linen. For instance, wax, 


purchased for the corpse of King Henry 
VI, and in a Bull of Pope Alexander VI. 
permitting the translation of that monarch’s 
body from Windsor to Westminster (which 
never matured), Alexander stipulated that 


| the body was to be covered in wax accord- 


Arthur Edward Gayer, Q.C., LL.D., West- | 


minster, 1870. 

Sir John was a member of the Worshipful 
Company of Fishmongers, 1636—1649; from 
1626 to 1635 he was a member of the East 
India Company Committee. 

Gq. ¥. 


ing to custom. 

Can any reader give me information about 
this process, and would it correctly be des- 
cribed as embalming? From the evidence 
following the discovery of Henry’s remains 
at Windsor in 1910, it would appear that 
this simple process did not lead to the 
preservation of the body for any length of 
time—neither could it be expected; and 
it would be interesting to know why it was 


| done. 





Henry CotLrett. 
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LLUSIONS IN STEVENSON.—Can any 
reader help me in explaining a few 
peculiarly difficult allusions in Stevenson’s 
‘Wrong Box’ (Tusitala edition), which I 
have tackled in vain. I should be extremely 
obliged for suggestions, as | am preparing an 
Italian annotated edition. 

1, p. 60: throw the body into the New 
Cut. 

2, p- 107: I have come down like the 
opossum; I have come to compromise.— 

5, p. 166: on his way to the isles of 
Javan and Gadire. 

4, p. 162: the emotion of Charoba, when 
she beheld the sea. 

About the opossum, Thackeray offers a 
faint vay of light in ‘The Virginians,’ in 
an allusion to the ‘‘ Opossum who said to 
the Mayor: don’t shoot, I'll come down ”’— 





but to what ‘‘legend’’ was Thackeray 
alluding ? 

Henry Forst. 
PAINTED WINDOW: THE CON- 


QUEROR’S LANDING.—There is at 
Kilruddery Bray, co. Wicklow, a painted 
window of the landing in England of Wil- 


liam the Conqueror. Sir William Le 
Brabant, the Standard Bearer, was the 
lineal ancestor of Lord Meath.—Where is 


the original picture? 
HENRY 
Millfield, Epsom, Surrey. 
YIXTEENTH CENTURY FORTUNES.-— 
0 According to a London Lay Subsidy of 
the year 1524 an ancestor of mine—a city 
merchant—is rated on a capital of ‘‘ iij M 
li.” Is not this a very large fortune for 
the period ? 


A. JOHNSTON. 


R. H. L. 

MHE HISTORICAL REGISTER, 1845.— 

What was ‘‘The Historical Register ’”’ 
which, according to a small bronze com 
memorative medal in my possession, was 
established in 1845. The Royal Arms sur- 
mounted by the Crown, are surrounded by 
a scroll bearing the words ‘‘ The National 
Printed Register of (and on the outer edge) 
‘“The Historical Register Estab. 1845.’ On 


the reverse is a butterfly surrounded by a, 


serpent with tail in mouth as emblem of 
eternity, and the inscription ‘‘ Births— 
Deaths—Marriages.’’ Somerset House can 
tell me nothing about it: the date 1845 
conveys nothing to them. Their printed 
indexes date from 1837, but were not printed 


until some years subsequent to 1845. The 
British Museum have a specimen of the 
medal, but know nothing about it. They 
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and Somerset House are both interested. 
The Sun Insurance Office say the medal is 
in no way related to the ‘ Historical 
Register,’ giving births, marriages and 
deaths, which was published by the Sun 
Fire Office in its early days, but which 
ceased in 1738. 
Frep R. Gate. 


RMY AND NAVY PENSIONERS’ 
+4 SLANG.—The following words are said 
to have been in use amdng Army and Navy 
Pensioners about fifty. years ago: 


1. ‘‘Phenam Bag,” the little bag or 
purse in which a navy man carried his 
money when he was ashore; 

2. ‘* Shindarry,’’ a house of ill-fame; 

3. ‘‘ Diddy-Box,’’ a small handy box in 
which the man-of-war’s man kept odds and 
ends—probably for ‘‘ duddy-box.”’ 


Has any reader ever heard these words in 
use, and where? Can any one suggest the 
origin of the first two? 

W. G. 


ME. HARRIS, M.P. FOR SALISBURY. 
4. —When Mr. Harris, the new member 
for Salisbury was making a maiden speech, 
and Charles Townsend (b. 1725, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) learnt that he was the 
author of two books on Virtue and Genius, 
‘“What the brings him here?’ he 
cynically inquired. ‘‘I am sure he will find 
neither the one nor the other in the House 
of Commons !’’—‘ Splendid Failures,’ by Mr. 
H. Graham (p. 117). The writer adds in 
a footnote:‘‘ In some versions of this story 
the subjects of Mr. Harris’s volumes are 
given as ‘Logic’ and ‘ Grammar.’ ”’ 
Which of the four subjects are the true 
ones and which false? The bon mot would 
probably apply in either case. Walpole 
said of Townsend: ‘‘ He beat Chatham in 
language, Burke in metaphors, Grenville in 
presumption, Rigby in impudence, himself 
in folly, and everybody in good-humour.”’ 
J. B. McGovern. 


EDUCTION OF A SOLDIER.—In 1801, 

William Callant, of Bolton, was executed 

at Lancaster on the charge of having seduced 

a soldier from his allegiance. Was this 

severe penalty a common one at that time? 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


AMES ANDERSON, LL.D., OF COB- 
BENSHAW.—At 13S. i. 293 you kindly 
gave publicity to a request from me for the 
descendants of this gentleman by his first 
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wife, Margaret Seton, of Mounie. He had, 
with other issue :— 

(a). Wilham, born 3 March, 1771. 

(b). George, born 25 Dec., 1773. 

(c). James, born 7 Nov., 1776. He 
resided at Bridgend, Brechin, co. Forfar, 
and was a J.P. for that county. What was 
the name of his wife? He had issue, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain :— 

(i). .Margaret Clementina, who married 
her cousin, General Sir James Outram, 1st 
Bart. 

(ii). James, who was chief Factor to the 
Hudson’s Bay Co 

(iii). William, who was murdered by the 
soldiers of Diwan Mubray, in 1848. 

(iv). John, Lieut. 

(v). Charlotte, who, I believe, married a 
Mr. Morris, of Bombay, in 1848. 

(d.) David, born 8 March, 1780. 

I shall esteem any information in aug- 
mentation of this pedigree, either through 
your columns, or direct. 

James SETON-ANDERSON. 

22 Alexandra Place, Oban, Argyllshire. 


ROOPING THE COLOUR.—As the pic- 
turesque and stately military pageant 
trooping the King’s colour is fixed to take 
place on the Horse Guards parade on His 
Majesty’s birthday, June 3, and as the 
movements on the occasion are somewhat 
intricate and entail frequent rehearsals by 
the troops taking part in the ceremony, can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give an outline 
of the movements made? 
CARLINE. 
SPASIA TO PERICLES.—What is 
known about the document to which the 
following paragraph from The Times of 
1827 (May 7) refers :— 


A curious fragment of Greek literature has 
heen discovered in Italy. It purports to be a 
letter to Pericles from Aspasia, who, being 
threatened with the loss of her beauty by a 
tumour which was spreading over her face, 
visited the various temples which were cele- 
brated) for the cure of the votaries who repaired 
to them; and at length was successful in that 
ff Podalirius, the son of Esculapius and 
Epione. This fragment, which gives a brief 
account of the lady’s travels, has been pub- 
lished in the last volume of the Bulletin 
Universel des Sciences. 

HARMATOPEGOS. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote ‘The New 
Handmaid to Arts, Sciences, Agriculture, 
&e. In Eight Books. Manchester,’ printed and 
published by A. Swindell, Hanging-Bridge. 
J. ARDAGH. 





Rephes. =. 


DAME ANNES ACLEARE, 
(clii. 297, 340). 
YHE explanation of this entry I suggest 
is that it means:—‘‘ John, the son 
of Nathaniel Harris, laborer, born near the 
well of Dame Annes Acleare in the parish 
of Shoreditch, baptised 17 March, 1584—5.”’ 
This was a case of a child born out of 
the parish being afterwards baptized at his 
parish church. The well in question stood 
at the corner of Old Street and Willow Walk 
(now Great Eastern Street) immediately 
opposite the end of Pitfield Street. It is 
mentioned in Stow, but no early record 
before him has been traced. No reliance 
can be placed (says the L.C.C. Survey) on 
the story of a rich London widow named 
Annis Cleare who in the reign of Edward I. 
drowned herself in a ditch there. But it 
is called in various deeds and books, Ann 
A Cleere, Agnes A Clare, Dame Annis St. 
Clere, Dame Agnes a Clare, St. Agnes le 
Clear, and Anniseed Clear. In the time 
of the Commonwealth the Commissioners 
found that the well had a shed, and a pump 
which was used by certain ale brewers in 
Old Street. They declared that the well 
was fed by certain springs which ran 
through adjacent gardens, but that if the 
owners of those gardens cared to divert 
them, two hours’ work would make the well 
useless. Apparently they did not do so, 
for we next find the well sold among the 
property of the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s. In 1672 it was the subject of an 
action when the Dean and Chapter recovered 
it. In 1745 in Chassireau’s map it is stated 
that it was ‘‘a cold bath, much frequented 
for cure of rheumatick pains.’’ Advertise- 
ments in 1731 stated that ‘‘ ladies and gen- 
tlemen could depend upon suitable accom- 
modation and attendance.’’ These baths 
were burnt in a fire in 1845, but in 1852 
the water was still running and being used 
in a drug mill. Its memory is preserved 
still in Bath Place, near by. It is easy to 
see how the name originally and properly 
belonging to the well came to be applied 
to the little district around it, as in this 
— R. S. PENGgELLY. 
“ PRITISHER”’ (12 S. viii., 304, 357, 
395).—_Mr. H. W. Fowler in his 
“Modern English Usage,’ writes :— 


Britisher is a word made in America, but 
now discountenanced in American dictionaries 
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‘as “in jocose use only” or as “ almost | 
disused ”; if these phrases give the actual and | 
not merely the desirable American usage, on | 
which points there are doubts, it is time that | 
British writers reconciled themselves to relin- | 
quishing the word in its convenient function 
of announcing that the user. of it is American. 
If, on the other hand, the word is still current 
in America, Englishmen have both as _ little | 
right to outsiders’ applying it to them and as 
little occasion to use it themselves, as the Ger- 
mans have to quarrel with us for calling them 
Germans and not Dutch, or to change their | 
name to please us. 

This is well and wittily said except for 
the word ‘‘ Englishmen,”’ I believe the term 
Britisher is used in the U.S.A. not only 
of the English but also of the Scots and the 
Welsh, if not also of the Irish, the Manx, | 
and natives of the Channel Islands.  <Ac- 
cording to Kennedy’s ‘ The Constitution of | 
Canada,’ p. 192, Charles Edward Poulett 
Thomson, (1799-1841) who was appointed 
Governor General of Canada in 1839 and | 
created Baron Sydenham in 1840, writing | 
of the condition of Lower Canada, used 
these words :—‘‘ The wise situation hitherto 
adopted has been to stick two men into some 
office whenever a vacancy occurred—one 
Frenchman and one Britisher!’? Within 
the term Britisher he probably meant to 
include natives of Upper Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and Newfoundland, as well as 
natives of the United Kingdom. 

JouN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


HACKERAY’S ‘ BATTLE OF LIMER- 
ICK’ (clii. 226).—The incident which 
occasioned Thackeray’s ballad is historical. 
It is thus described in the Annual Register | 
of 1848 (pp. 59-60 of the ’‘ Chronicle ’’) 
under April 30: 


Tae Irise Movement.—An affray of a very 
amusing kind, and highly characteristic of the 
warm Celtic hlood, and of the rash dissensions 
now existing in Ireland, is described to have | 
taken place in Limerick. Messrs. Smith | 
O’Brien, Meagher, and Mitchell, the leaders of | 
the Young Ireland, or physical force party, 
were invited to a soirée by the members of the 
Sarsfield Confeleration Club, one of the 
societies now breathing rebellion, blood, and 
slaughter. This soirée the Old Irelanders, or | 
mural force party, resolved to interrupt, and 
attacked the building in Thomas Street, in 
which the meeting was held, by the physical 
force of shots, stones, and missiles of every 
description. The doors were smashed in, the 
windows broken, and this proving insufficient, 
tar-barrels were procured, and the building set 
on fire. For this exhibition of physical force 
on the part of the moral force party, the 
physical force party were by no means pre- 
pared; and, as their opponents had used the 
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| Mitchel [the Annual Register 


| exciting] .. 
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weapons they had thought peculiar to them- 
selves, they were obliged to take up those which 
should have characterized the opposite party; 
they therefore made an efiectual use of the 
mcral force of running away, which they were 
enabled to do by the assistance of the Saxon 
police and local authorities, but not before 
many severe injuries had been received by sev- 
eral of the party. Mr. O’Brien got a black eye, 
and was otherwise injured; and, being 
naturally disgusted with this ungrateful usage, 
resigned his seat for the county. 

Sir Charles Gavan Duffy in ‘ Four Years 
of Irish History’ (Vol. 1i. of his ‘ Young 
Ireland’) gives this account of the riot: 

As soon as the proceedings commenced, a mol) 
gathered outside; stones were thrown through 
the windows, an attempt was made to force 
open the door, a bonfire was lighted to burn 
naturally mis- 
srells the name] in efligy, and it was believed 


| that the rioters designed to burn down the 


building where the soirée was held. Such an 


| eccurrence in a town where his popularity had 


long been unbounded deeply moved O’Brien. 
He went to the door to remonstrate with the 
assailants, and a stone struck him in the face 
--by accident, it was afterwards affirmed. The 
mob when they recognized him were dismayed. 
They declared that they meditated no injury 
tc him, and a body-guard of twenty men was 
selected on the instant to accompany him 


| home, where he retired, disgusted with the 


rict. and offended by the occasion of it, the 
scirée proceeding without him [the “ subse- 
quent proceedings,” it is to be hoped, were less 
Mr. Thackeray wrote the 
‘ Rattle of Limerick ’ in his best spirit of ban- 
ter to render Q’Brien ridiculous, omitting from 
the picture nothing but the facts of the case. 


It will be seen from Gavan Duffy’s book 


that William Smith O’Brien was not at the 
time in complete accord with Mitchel’s 


| attitude and had not expected to meet him 


at the soirée. 

General Jackson who trampled on_ the 
Saxon was Andrew Jackson (1767-1845), 
seventh President of the United States oi 
America. As Major-General Jackson he had 
on Jan. 8, 1815, inflicted a crushing defeat 
at New Orleans on the English force under 
Sir Edward Pakenham, Wellington’s ° 
brother-in-law. The writer of Jackson’s 
Life in Appleton’s ‘Cyclopedia of American 
Biography ’ puts the British loss at 2,600 
killed and wounded,* and the American at 
eight killed and thirteen wounded. 

Epwarp BENSsLY. 

ERVICES AT EXECUTIONS (clii. 154). 

—Swift, section i. (Introduction) of ‘ A 
Tale of a Tub,’ has this: 


The Ladder is an adequate Symbol of Faction 
and of Poetry, to both of which so noble a 
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Number of Authors are indebted for their 
Fame. Of Faction, because .. . (Hiatus in 
MS.). Of Poetry, because its Orators do 
perorare with a Song; and because climbing up 
by slow Degrees, Fate is sure to turn them off 
before they can reach within many Steps of 


the Top: And because it is a Preferment 


attained by transferring of Propriety, and a | 


confounding of Meum and Tuum. 


On ‘‘do perorare with a Song”’ there is 
the following note in the edition by A. C. 
Guthkelch and PD. Nichol Smith (Oxford, 
1920), p. 62—63, 

Cf. Hudibras, LI. i. 55-6: 

e if they cannot read one verse 


I’ th’ Psalms, must sing it and that’s worse.” | 


On this Zachary Grey writes: “In Hudi- 
bras’s day they used to sing a psalm at the 
yallows; and dudalen he that, by not being 
ahle to read a verse in the Psalms, was con- 
demned to be hanged, must sing, or at least 
hear a verse sung under the gallows before he 
was turned off. Mr. Cotton alludes to this in 
the following lines: 

Ready, when Dido gave the word, 

To be advane’d into the halter, 

Without the benefit on’s Psalter.— 

Then ’cause she would, to part the sweeter, 

A portion have of Hopkins’ metre, 

As people use at execution, | 

For the decorum of conclusion, 

Being too sad to sing, she says— : 

Virgil Travestie, Book iv. 

Tis reported of one of the chaplains to the 


famous Montrose, that being condemned in | 


Scotland to die, for attending his master in 
some of his glorious exploits; and being bs, eg 
the ladder, and ordered to set out a psalm, 
expecting a reprieve, he named the 119th 
psalm (with which the officers attending the 
execution complied, the Scots Presbyterians 
being great psalm-singers), and ’twas well for 
him he did so; for they had sung it half 
through before the reprieve came; any cther 
psalm would have hanged him.” 

The chaplain in this story chooses his own 
psalm at the gallows. One of the seven 
Penitential Psalms would have been more 
appropriate. For the verse read in Court 
to claim Benefit of Clergy, see the ‘O.E.D. 
under ‘ Neck-verse’: ‘‘A Latin verse printed 
in block-letter (usually the beginning of the 
fifty-first psalm) formerly set before one 


claiming benefit of clergy, by reading which | 
Psalm li. (A.V.) | 
is 1. of the Latin Vulgate, one of the | 


he might save his neck ”’ : 


Penitential Psaims. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


“QHORTER HEELDE” (clii. 336).— 


Reference to the original French of | 


Andre Favyn’s ‘ Theatre d’Honneur et de 
la Chevalerie’ (Paris, 1620), shows that 


| ‘* shorter heelde ” is the translator's equiva- 
lent for “avoir les Talons courts,’ and 
Littré’s dictionary has ‘‘ Fig. et familidre- 
ment, Femme de court talon, femme qui 
se laisse aller aisément.’’ The metaphor is 
presumably the same as that in the English 
“light heeled” for which the O.E.D. 
gives ‘1. Having light heels; brisk in 
walking or running; nimble. 2. Of a 
woman: Loose, unchaste. Obsolete.’”? The 
Dictionary quotes ‘‘ mistress light-heels ” 
with the same disparaging meaning. Favyn 
refers to St. Gregory of Tours, ‘ Hist. Fran- 
corum’ v. 32 [353], and to ‘‘le Moyne 
Aimoinus ’’ (‘Aimoini monachi Floriacensis, 
Hist. Francorum,’ iii. 30); but it is to be 
noted that while Favyn writes (livre x., 
chap. ii., p. 1693), ‘la Femme fut -pendué, 
et estrangelee pour auoir forfaict & son 
Honneur,” Gregory has ‘‘ Mulier vero non 
post multis diebus cum ad judicium vocare- 
tur, laqueo vitam finivit’’ which indicates 
suicide, 





Epwarp BEnsty. 
HE PLACE-NAMES MEDMENHAM 
AND MEDMENNY (clii. 257, 298).— 
Mr. Hueu R. Watkin, with reference to 
_the O. E. names Medeme[n]ham, Mede- 
| manora and Medemenige, enquires—‘‘ why 
{I] eliminate the m in the personal names 
and regard them as having ended in a,” 
and then asks—‘‘ was not the ending the 
A.-S. word ‘“‘man” and the meaning homo, 
pure and simple?’ In answer 1 would say 
that the ending of proper names in -ma 
was not -man unless they took on the pos- 
sessive case; and the meaning of the 
possessive ‘‘ Mede-man ”’ has nothing at al! 
to do with homo. I could not eliminate the 
non-existent, and an O.E. personal name 
ending in -man would assume its possessive - 
in -manes: cp. Blecchemaneshue, Dudeman- 
nesmere. 
When Mr. Warkrn equates the thirteenth 
century Plantagenet word ‘‘ metema”’ with 
| the seventh century O.E. ‘‘ Medema”’ (poss. 
|~man) he fails to show proper appreciation 


| for the fundamental rule which underlies 


and directs reliable research into the mean- 
ings of place-names. It is this:—In all 
verbal equations every letter must be ac- 
counted for. The divergence of ¢ from d, 
and of d from t, may not be ignored, as 
Mr. Warktn presumes, and mete is not the 
same stem as med. Medema, Medemi, repre- 
sent Madimius, the latinization of a Germanic 
name MA&d-; cp. Madenleah and Madocs- 
leah. 
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almost unique in 
But quite a number 


This stem Madd- is 


proper names in O.E. 


of Upper German proper names_ with 
this head word are recorded in Paulus 
Piper’s Index to the ‘Libri  Confra- 
ternitatum,’ including Matilda: cp. 
Matto, Matcund, Matgund, Mathilt, 


-frid, -heri, -sind, -rich and -olf. 
ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 

30, Albany Road, N.4. 
‘tT. JAMES’S SQUARE IN THE EIGH- 

TEENTH CENTURY (clii. 200, 280, 
317).—In his reply at p. 317 Mr. Heat 
refers H. F. for information as to the York 
Buildings Company to the pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1883 by Dr. David Murray. This 
history of the company deserves more than 
a casual notice, comprising as it does a very 
full account of the career of a most extra- 


ordinary concern, especially touching its 
dealings with the estates of the Scottish 
noblemen and others attainted for their 


participation in the Jacobite rising of 1715. 
Incidentally Dr. Murray gives a _ most 
interesting account of the state of agricul- 
ture, industry, and finance in Scotland in 
the eighteenth century. The whole thing 
reads like a romance, including the fact 
that, after all its vicissitudes, the Company 
without any call upon its stockholders dis- 
charged all its liabilities and passed away 
‘if not with honour at any rate with the 
credit of having paid everyone, and some- 
thing left to divide amongst its members.’’ 


ee Weel 
‘YARD GAME: PHARAO IN ‘CAN- 
DIDE.’ (clii. 261, 321).—The passage 
referred to appears in the following 
1778. ‘Candide ’—suivi de, ‘ Zadig’ et de 
Voltaire’ ii. pp. 160-1. A. Bouillon. 


Aux dépens de la Société Typographique. 


1778. ‘Candide ’—suivi de, ‘ Zadig’ et de 
‘L’Ingenu’—p. 6&1 Paris. KE. Dentu, 
Editeur 1886. 

(Wei Sees BY 


QTAGE HISTORY CF ‘KING JOHN’ 
W (clii. 279).—An article by Mr. Harold 
Child in the Review of English Studies, vol. 
iii., p. 173, April, 1927, entitled ‘ Revivals 


of English Dramatic Works, 1901—1918,’ 
states that ‘King John’ was produced by 
H. B. Tree at Her Majesty’s Theatre 


Sept. 20, 1899; by the Henry Talbot Dra- 
matic Club at the Atheneum, Glasgow, 
May, 1907; by L.C.C. children at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery Shakespeare Exhi- 
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bition, Autumn, 1910; and by the Benson | it is said to have been in the possession of 
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Company at the Memorial Theatre, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, August, 1913. 

The same author’s list of ‘ Revivals of 
English Dramatic Works, 1919-1925’ in 
the same journal, vol. ii., p. 181, April 
1926, contains no reference to ‘ King John.’ 

L. R. M. Srracuway. 

Birmingham University, 

NTERMITTENT APPEARANCE OF 

PLANTS (clii. 172, 214, 337).—In 1906 
I had a well dug at Selsey and at twelve 
feet came upon ‘‘running sand.’’ This was 
pumped out continuously for a week, and 
at the end of that time formed a flat mound 
about eighteen inches high and twelve feet 
in diameter. This was dry in three days, 
and, a week after, it was densely covered 
with a crop of ‘‘ Shepherd’s purse,’’ a weed 
which was not at all rife in my garden. It’s 
appearance was wholly inexplicable. 

Epwarp HERON-ALLEN. 


[NTERLINGUA (clii. 155, 195).—This is 
by no means ‘‘ Esperanto to which a 
little flavouring of Italian has been added.”’ 
Your correspondent should read ‘ Delphos’ 
by E. Sylvia Pankhurst. 
Epwarp Herron-ALwen. 


MAtrcH PUZZLES (clii. 315).—See 
‘Tricks for the Trenches and Wards’ 
series ii. ‘ Tricks with matches, etc.’ Lon- 
don (c. 1917) Jarrold; ‘Puzzles, how to 
make them’ Handicrafts Ld. (c. 1926) pp. 
55—60; Dudeney, ‘‘ Amusements in mathe- 
matics’ Nelson, 1917, passim. 
Epwarp HeEron-ALten. 


For these see:—‘ Match Stick Magic,’ by 
Will Blyth, published by C. Arthur Pear- 
son, Ltd., and ‘ Fun Among the Matches,’ 
by Jack Le Dair, published by Bryant & 
May. To be obtained gratuitously from the 
Box Office of Maskelyne’s Theatre. 

Stanyon & Co., 76, Solent Road, W. 
Hampstead, supply a list of magazine 
articles on match tricks for a stamped enve- 
lope. Consult Mr. Stanyon’s ‘ Bibliography 
ef Conjuring’ in back numbers of Magic. 

Joun A. KxNow es. 


LIVER CROMWELL: THE MAJESTY 
ESCUTCHEON (clii. 315, 355).—Your 
correspondent will find a full account of 
this interesting relic in Notes and Queries 
for Somerset and Dorset, March, 1927, and 
there is a further reference to it in the 
‘ Verney Memoirs,’ Vol. iii., p. 424, where 
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the Rev. Washbourne West of Lincoln Col- 


lege, Oxford. I understand that it is at | 
| Myddelton, which have been privately 


present in the possession of his descendant, 
Mrs. Uvedale. 
L. E. Tanner. 


ORNCHURCH: ST. BERNARD OF! 
MENTHON (clii. 334).—Much infor- | 
mation respecting the date when St. Ber- | 


nard’s Canons became possessed of this 
“ peculiar ”’ 
the subject by Dr. J. Horace Round in the 


Transactions of the Essex Archeological | 


Society, 2nd Ser., vol. vi., p. 1. Other 
references are Dugdale ‘ Monasticon’ p. 
652; Tanner, ‘ Notitia Monastica’ xxi. ; 
‘Victoria History of Essex’ ii., p. 195; 
Salmon, p. 252; Morant i. p. 72; ‘ A Kalen- 
der of documents of New College, Oxford’ 
1923. Edited by Westlake; ‘ Feet of Fines 
for Essex’ vol. i., pp. 123, 144. 
Frep. J. Brann. 

There is an illustrated handbook of the 


village of Hornchurch written by Charles | 


T. Perfect. This little book also gives a 
brief history of the old monastery or Priory 
of Hornchurch, according to which Henry 
II in the winter of 1158-9 while crossing 
the Great St. Bernard Pass was so liberally 
entertained by the Hospital of St. Bernard 
that in return he presented the Hospice 
with property for the endowment of a 
religious house and church at Havering in 
Kssex, and thereby the Cell or Hospice was 
established at Hornchurch and in 1160 a 
Prior and twelve Monks were settled there. 
For about 230 years the St. Bernard Monks 
continued their ministrations in Horn- 
church, but about 1392 William of Wyke- 
ham obtained permission of the Pope to 
purchase all the property in order to endow 


his New College at Oxford. According to | 


this history St. Bernard of Savoy, surnamed 


de Menthon, was born in 932 and died in | 


1008. Wattern E. GawtTnHorpe. 


RECTORS OF HAWARDEN (clii. 297, 

538).—Christopher Pasley. 1 made the 
following note about him in 1908. Christo- 
pher Paisley, D.D., sometime chaplain in 
the household of the Earl of Derby, and 
tutor to his son the 8th Earl. In 1625 he 
was rector of St. Mary Staining, London, 
which he resigned about three years after- 
wards, and in 1638 was presented to the 


rectory of Hawarden of which he was de- | 
prived for his loyalty. He died 7 Sept., | 
1658, aged 63, and was buried in the Trout- | 
beck chapel in St. Mary’s Church, Chester. | 


will be found in an article on | 


| of Yorkshire. 


1640 
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He and his son Christopher are mentioned 
in the Chirk Castle Accounts of Sir Thomas 


printed thus :— 


1657. Aug. 28. Paid Doctor Paisley 


for the halfe yeare’s inhibicén due 

to his sonne* the 24 of August, 1657 3 0 0 
1658. March 29. Paid Doctor Paisley 
haveinge preached last day beinge 

the 5th sunday in lent 200 
» Oct. 9. Paid Doctor Paisley his 
sonne xpofer Parsley by Benia- 
mine Cupper, his halfe yeare’s 

inhibicén ended 24 August last 1658 3 0 0 

Woodhall Spa. W. M. Mynppetron. 

(CLERICAL RECORDS (clii. 335).—To 

publish a record of the names of all 
the clergy and their benefices, etc., of the 
Anglican Church, is a comparatively modern 
idea. Tho first effort was Ruvington’s 
‘Clerical Guide,’ which came out in the 
year 1817. There is a copy of this at the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. A second 
edition came out in 1822, and this, as far 
as I know, was the last edition of it. I 
hope some reader will correct me on this 
point if my surmise is wrong. In 1841 
Cox’s ‘ Clergy List’ came out, and in 1858 
the climax of all the efforts, the well-known 
‘“Crockford’’ was started. I happen to 
have a copy of the 1822 edition of Riving- 
ton’s ‘ Clerical Guide,’ and if your querist 
thinks I can help him I will consult my 
copy for him with pleasure on any point 
he may privately write to me about. 

T. Lirecuip Jones. 

Llysfaen Rectory, Colwyn Bay. 

I am interested in the Query under above 
heading, as also in the matter of Naval 
Chaplains appointed between 1800 and 1836. 
Are there any lists to be found, at the 
Admiralty or elsewhere, which give the date 
of appointments in the latter period ? 

HERBERT SouTuAM. 

IDING WEDDINGS (clii. 296, 337).— 

What Miss A. F. HeEnperson calls 
“riding weddings ’’ are, or were, known as 
“horse weddings”? in other parts of the 
country and especially in the West Riding 
In Guiseley according to 
Edmund Bogg ‘The Middle Valley of the 
Wharfe’ the old customs of ‘“‘ porch mar- 
riages ’’ and “‘ horse marriages’’ were for- 


merly solemnized at the church of St. 
Oswald. 


Mr. Bogg says that at one period the 


bridal pair were not allowed to enter the 


* Christopher baptized at Hawarden 24 Nov., 








"2 
rat) 


ia) 


body of the church, but were made man and 
wife at the porch. The custom of 
‘* porch weddings ’’ was abolished in the 
reign of Edward VI. lt is suggested, as 
one explanation of the custom that the cere- 
mony took place at the porch because the 
bridal party came to church on horse-back. 

The Guiseley custom is thus described. 


The bride and bridegroom went to church | 


on horse-back preceded by the village pipers 
and fiddlers, and followed by the wedding 
guests. The prevent the bride from falling 
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off the horse she was provided with a stout | 


strap which was held by the bridegroom. 
The guests also rode on horse back, and if 
there were not sufficient steeds to enable 
each to ride singly then two would ride on 
the back of one horse. 

The Guiseley custom continued down to 
the commencement of last century. The 
villagers thought it fine fun to startle the 
horses so that they might cause the bride 
to fall off, and this was thought to be a 
very unpropitious event. 

The presence of mounting steps near the 
porches of some old-fashioned churches may 
be thus accounted for. 

H. Askew. 


The wedding commented upon by Magsor 
J. Fatrrax-BiakesoroucH at the second 
reference is more fully described by David 
Dippie Dixon 


(1895) pp. 50-51. The same author 


in ‘Whittinghame Vale’ | 
in | 


‘“ Upper Coquetdale’’ says that the wed- | 


ding of William Donkin of Tosson took 
place on June 7, 1750. This marriage 
was remarkable for its festivities and 


the length of the cavalcade which accom- | 


panied the pair from the Parish Church 
of Rothbury to Tosson when according to 
the custom of those days— 

Four rustic fellows wait the while, 

To kiss the bride at the Church stile: 

Then vig’rous mount their felter’d steeds— 

&To scourge them going, head and tail, 
To win what country call, “ the kail.’” 


On the occasion of a wedding at Alnham 


on Dec. 28, 1894, ‘‘the kail’’ con- | 
sisted of a large  bright-coloured silk | 
handkerchief. 
H. Askew. 
HOMPSON OF NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
TYNE (clii. 274, 320).— William 


Thompson is mentioned by Richard Welford 
in ‘The History of Newcastle and Gates- 
head’ vol. i., as having been elected Sheriff 
of Newcastle at Michaelmas 1466. Arms 


| 
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as stated at the first reference. Under date 
1467 he is given as Sheriff till Michaelmas. 
In 1475 he is mentioned in the Brockett 
MS. as Alderman. 

In 1489 under date May 16 there is 
given:—‘‘ The abbot and his brethren of 
Newminster, near Morpeth, received by 
deed, bearing this date, a grant of lands at 
Eachwick, from William Thompson, mer- 
chant, Newcastle, and Agnes his wife.’’ 

It should be noted that ‘‘ Wooden ”’ should 
be Woodhorn and ‘‘ Yearsdon,’’? Earsdon. 
Also, Ryton Church is in Co. Durham, not 
in Northumberland. 

The spellings Wooden and Yearsdon ap- 
pear to be scribal errors. 

Mention is made at the first reference 
of a Thomas Thompson whose name was 
crossed out of the will of his brother Caius. 

In the south aisle of St. Helen’s Welton, 
is a stained glass window bearing the 
inscription :—‘‘ To the Glory of God and in 
memory of Thomas Thompson, F.S.A. Born 
at Eastdale, 12th March, a.p. 1791, died at 
Springville 19th April, a.p. 1871; these 
windows were designed and presented to this 
church by his widow Jane Thompson, who 
died 8th March, 1879, not surviving to see 
their completion.’ 

From the fact that Mrs. John Wilson 
and her niece Mary Thompson took up their 
abode at Eastdale sometime after 1822, the 
date of her husband’s death, it is safe to 
conclude that some relationship existed 
between her and Thomas Thompson who was 
born there in 1791. Was he a son or grand- 
son of the disinherited Thomas, brother of 
Caius the 2nd? 

Thomas Thompson is later described as 
of Hessle and his daughter Ellen married 
as second wife Sir Edmund Bates in 1844. 
Sir Edmund was the son of Joseph Bates 


| of Spring Hall, near Halifax and was an 


extensive shipowner and Kast India mer- 
chant at Liverpool. He represented Ply- 
mouth in Parliament for a considerable 


| number of years, being first elected in 1871. 





H. ASkeEw. 
Spennymoor. 


D®. JOHN BROWN: REFERENCE 
WANTED (clii, 226).—Through the kind- 
ness of a correspondent I am enabled to supply 
the reference requested above. It occurs thus 
in Letter cixxtx (‘Letters of Dr. John 
Brown,’ ed. 1907, p. 228) addressed to Coventr 
Dick (Sheriff-substitute of Bute) from 23, Rut- 
land Street, Edinburgh, 21 Aug., 1864. The 
full text quoted by the Hon. G. W. E. Russell 
runs :— 
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“JT had a talk with Jowett about Church 
Establishments. I think you and he would 
much agree. Yes, I back that Paraphrase 
‘I’m not ashamed,’ &c. [Scottish, No. 54, ‘I’m 
not ashamed to own my Lord ’] against Renan 
and all his crew. Have you read _ the 


Apologia? A very strange, sincere, insane, | 


beautiful, painful performance and Confession 
it iss I am so glad 1 was grounded in his- 
torical Christianity in my youth, and am 
almost mechanically secured against  tliese 
fellows and their guns and shells, their tor- 
pedoes and mines.” 

This collection of letters reveals an equally 
uncompromising criticism of George Eliot anc 
others. 

J. B. McGovern. 
Redgarth, Clothorn Road, Didsbury. 


URSERY RHYME WANTED (clii. 226, 286). 
—There is a reprint of ‘The Dandy’s 
Ball; or, High Life in the City,’ in Andrew W. 
Tuer’s ‘ Stories from Old-Fashioned Children’s 
Books’ (London, Leadenhall Press, 1899-1900). 
Acording to the title-page there reproduced it 
was printed and sold by John Marshall, 140, 
Fleet Street, 1823. There are sixteen stanzas. 
The sixteen coloured engravings of the orignal 
are given here in black and white. The first 
stanza is as follows: 
Mr. Pillblister 
And Betsy his sister, 
Determin’d on giving a treat; 
Gay Dandies they call 
To a supper and ball 
At their house in Great Camomile Street. 
The stanza faintly remembered by S. is the 
A hole in my stocking 
Now how very shocking! 
Cries poor Mr. Mopstaff enraged ; 
It is always my fate 
To be so very late 
When at Mr. Pillblister’s engaged. 


‘The Dandy’s Ball’ has already been dis- 
cussed in ‘N. & Q.’ See 10 S. ix. 109, 217. At 
the latter reference, the title was quoted of 
an 1822 edition, in the same cover with which 
was ‘ The Dandy’s Wedding; or, The Loves and 
Courtship of Peter Quince and Pheebe Clove,’ 
with the same date and publisher, and adver- 
tisements of ‘The Dandies’ Perambulations ’ 
and ‘The Dandy’s Corps,’ each with sixteen 
coloured engravings. At the same reference 
Masor S. Burrerwortu gave some extracts from 
The London Magazine for November, 1820, 
where, in an article on ‘ The Literature of the 
Nursery,’ ‘ The Dandies’ Ball’ was handled in 
the fearless old fashion of reviewers, “ The 
book ... is evidently got up for the nursery: 
its price, eighteen-pence, and its glaring 
coloured prints assist the corrupting tendency 
of the composition . . .”” Unless the first edi- 
tion was wildly different, it was the very | 
mildest of milk and water. But children’s 
books at that period were expected to be 


“improving.” 


Epwarp Brnsty. 
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The Library. 


The Papers of Thomas Bowrey, 1669-1713. 
Edited by Sir Richard Carnac Temple. (The 
Hakluyt Society). 

| ae publications of the Hakluyt Society can 

have demanded more labour, or labour of 
more various kinds, than the book before us; 
but few can have repaid such labour better. It 
consists of two parts: the diary of a six weeks’ 
tour in Holland and Flanders in the summer 
of 1698, and the story of a merchant ship, the 

Mary Galley, built in 1704 and captured off the 

Jutland coast by French privateers in 1707. 

Both come from the papers of Thomas Bowrey. 

discovered by Mr. John Humphreys fourteen 

years ago in a chest which had stood for two 
centuries unopened in a dark windowless room 
at Cleeve Prior, a delightful old place near Eve- 
sham. Thomas Bowrey was a person who had 
already become well-known to students of seven- 
teenth century travel and commerce in the East. 

He had made and published a Dictionary of 

English and Malay, and after much research 

had been proved to be that “ T.B.”? whose manu- 

script about the countries round the Bay of 

Bengal was edited for the Hakluyt Society by 

Sir Richard Temple in 1905. He was a “ free 

merchant.” who, when a youth of nineteen or 

so, landed at Fort St. George Madras, and 
spent nearly twenty years of his life wandering 
about the Bay of Bengal. In 1689 he had re- 
turned to England, and two years later married 
and settled down at Wapping as an East India 
merchant. Till the discovery of the chest 
little was known of his activities after this. 
though proposals put forward by him to the 
East India Company about the Malay Archi- 
pelago, as well as the Malay Dictionary, might 
show that he was an active person. Now his 
papers reveal him as owner or part owner of 
several ships, as author of many schemes, and 
as an intelligent traveller. His correspond- 
ence shows him in touch with Elihu Yale and 

Daniel Defoe, and the principal merchants of 

the time in Bengal and Madras. He is seen 

also as owner of houses in the neighbourhood 
of Wapping. We hope that a desire Sir 

Richard Temple expresses to give us a full 

edition of all the papers contained in the chest 

may some day be fulfilled: meanwhile we have 
these two sets of documents, of which the 
second is by far the more valuable. The six 
weeks’ tour, indeed, has its good points, the 
best of which is the description of Amsterdam; 
and there are added to it three appendixes 
which are almost more interesting than the 
diary itself, the accounts, namely, of the 
expenses of the tour, and the papers relating 
to the Duck yacht in which it was made, and 
then a paper of sailing directions about the 


' mouth of the Thames 1694-1701. 


But the Mary Galley is heroine of a 
small, complete history which is unique, 
we believe of its kind. It begins at her 
very beginning with the contract for build- 


,ing her, which includes specifications so 
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full and that it has been possible 
‘for Mr. G. S$. Laird Clowes, of the Science 
Museum, to make a drawing of her. She was 
built on the Thames in the summer of 1704, 
under the supervision of Captain Joseph Tol- 
son, who was to command her, a small mer- 
chant galley of but 141 tons, but a good sea- 
going cratt, which outsailed French pursuers 
on her very first day out from England. We 
have Bowrey’s own draft of her cabins, ete. 
She with her cargo was valued at £6,000, and 
owned by seven persons, among whom were 
Captain Tolson and Elias Grist the purser, 
Thomas Bowrey owning one half. For her 
launching, equipment and insurance we have 
papers giving every minute detail, with all 
accounts and procedure from day to day. Then 


during the voyage in home waters which pre- | 


ceded her departure tor India there is a series 
of letters between Bowrey and the officers of 
the ship, of which the most important part 
contains Bowrey’s instructions to Tolson for 
his business in the Hast. Next follow the 
correspondenc e about the voyage to 
via the Cape of Good Hope and the Malay 
Archipelago; and the papers relating to the 
voyage, in 1706, from Calcutta to Batavia. The 
capture off the Danish coast took place on Aug, 
18, 1707. She had had an encounter four days 
before with a French privateer, in which 
‘olson had been disabled, and on the 18th was 
in the hands of the mate Griffin, who seeing 
two ships to leeward of him, and taking them 
for Dutch, disastrously bore down on them 
to find them French privateers. Tolson’s con- 
duct of the affairs of the owners of the Mary 
Galley while she was in the East was the sub- 
ject of a quarrel between him and Bowrey, 
and the series of papers relating to this form 
another chapter. The 
Tolson’s favour by arbitration. Two more 
chapters give miscellaneous papers relating to 
the ship’s homeward voyage and the final settle- 
ment of her accounts. Bowrey was prompt in 
his payments, and by January 1710 he 
wound up all the Mary Galley’s affairs. The 
rough and slight outline of a brief review 
will yet indicate to a discerning eye what pos- 
sibilities lie in such a story, so minutely docu- 
mented through its whole extent—what insight 
into the business of a seventeenth century 
shipowner; the construction and working of a 
ship: the dangers from enemies and 
escapes; the nature of the captain’s respon- 
sibilities in the trading venture; the charac- 
ter and management of crews—with some 
insight also into the purely human side of the 
voyage and the enterprise. The material in 
which all these things are imbedded—found 
originally in the utmost confusion—was, even 
when classified and arranged, stubborn — to 
handle. Sir Richard Temple’s skill has com- 
pelled it to yield us its tiny portion of the liv- 
ing record of the men and activities and con- 
ditions from which the world of modern com- 
merce and travel has grown. 
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By C. M. 
University Press, 


enediiag and Wiiliam Wordswerth. 
Maclean. (Cambridge 
bs. net). 


SMALL beautifully printed book of essays, 
4\ costing six shillings, which, including’ a 
separate title-page to each essay, runs to less 
hon 130 pages, awakens most agreeable ex- 
pectations. Here must surely be something 
choice; much substance in small compass; a 
new and pleasant if not important disc Overy ; 
or at least some unusnal charm, some origin- 
ality in the treatment of a familiar theme. 
Not much of the kind, we regret to say, jus- 
tities the publicati on of these nine essays in 
book form. ‘I'hey would have been well in 
their place appearing in one of the monthly 
reviews; pruned of repetitions, and all welded 
together, they would have made an excellent 
article in a quarterly; for a book they are too 
slight, contain too little which has not been 
known or thought of before; are written with 
too little distinction. This is not to deny that 
Miss Maclean has a genuine understanding of 
Wordsworth. She fumbles a little over finding 
the reasons which set some people against him, 
and over re-butting them; but she shows a 
real grasp of what “he saw, of what he meant 
to convey, and did convey, and of his peculiar 
greatness as a poet. The most notable of the 
essays on him is that about the “ Lucy ” poems, 
in which she identifies Lucy with Dorothy. We 
think the identification, on the whole, doubt- 
ful, but the attempt gives occasion to several 
penetrating remarks on the singular affection 
between brother and sister and on the char- 
acter of each, which may well strike most 
readers as probably true. Of Dorothy Miss 
Maclean writes often charmingly, and then 
spoils her work by exaggeration. Thus, it is 
too much to claim for her, born a year or two 
before Charles Lamb, and Lamb’s_ survivor, 
that she was the greatest prose-writer of her 
generation. In mentioning Lamb only, we 
restrict “ prose-writer’’ within the literary 
limits our author clearly had in mind. To 
vary or illustrate her subject she sometimes 
draws in rather remote matters, and makes 
eh A upon them: some of these 
pronouncements are distinctly good, and some 
of them seem rather odd, simple and astray. 
We would venture to suggest that in her next 
work Miss Maclean should either treat of a 
new subject, or, if she chooses an old one, 
should make a study of it having an ulterior 
reference. 


Novice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot undertake to answer 
privately. 


queries 


The Publisher will be pues to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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